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discussion of the last-named topic serves equally well as an introduction 
of the Orestes. In his Introduction to the latter Wecklein shows how 
the poet uses the framework of the traditional material for the construc- 
tion of an entirely original plot; he protests, but with the lack of con- 
viction of an advocatus diaboli, against the adverse criticisms of Aristotle 
and of modern scholars; and finally he shows how the popularity of the 
play in antiquity led to numerous corruptions of the text by actors. 

Edward Capps 
Princeton University 



Lysias, Selected Speeches. Edited with introduction, notes, and 
appendices by Chaeles Dabwin Adams. New York: 
American Book Co., 1905. Pp. 400. $1.50. 

Of the five or six current editions of Lysias in English this is in 
appearance the most attractive and in content the most encyclopedic; 
there are, in fact, about seven pages of commentary, of one sort and 
another, to one page of Lysias. No book in this excellent series shows 
greater thoroughness or accuracy. Many of the notes are models of 
terse expression, especially on points of syntax and the use of particles. 
The first section of the introduction, on the life of Lysias, is a good 
example of the careful sifting of evidence; perhaps it lacks a little in the 
literary quality of interest, marked in Morgan's little essay on the same 
topic, but it is to the student a model of scholarly care. Much attention 
is paid to the technical side of Greek oratory in general, and especially 
to the style of Lysias, through analyses and comments prefixed to each 
of the eight orations selected. But should not even freshmen, for 
whom the book is professedly designed, do this analysis for themselves, 
however imperfectly? This matter, and some other material which the 
student should look out for himself in histories and handbooks, might 
have been spared had the editor, following the hint in his preface, brought 
out the bearing of Lysias' "plain style" on modern public speaking. 

Walter Ray Bridqman 
Lake Forest College 



The Rdle of the M ArEIPOI in the Life of the Ancient Greeks 

as Depicted in Greek Literature and Inscriptions. By 

Edwin Mooee Rankin. Harvard Dissertation. Chicago: 

The University of Chicago Press, 1907. Pp. vi + 92. $0.75. 

This dissertation is a detailed study of the /jayupoi, based upon a 

large collection of passages that have been gathered from the literature 

and inscriptions, but chiefly from the fragments, preserved by Athenaeus, 

from Middle and New Comedy. Dr. Bankin felt that the importance of 
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cooks in Greek life warranted a more thorough investigation than the 
subject had yet received. He does not bring out anything particularly 
new about them; the value of his work lies rather in the fact that he has 
taken cognizance of most of the material, sorted it, and handled it in such 
a way as to give a comprehensive treatment of the subject. 

He treats only the pdyupoi here, but promises to discuss in a sub- 
sequent paper the 64/owoiol, aproKowoi, and other kinds of cooks. 

The best previous article on the cook was that of the well-known 
scholar, M. Edmond Pottier, in Saglio's Dictionnaire. With him our 
author takes issue in the chapter on the " Social Status of the Mdyapoi." 
At first, professional pAyupoi were hired for special occasions only, for 
public and private feasts and sacrifices; later, as luxury increased, rich 
men numbered them among their household servants. M. Pottier rejects 
Athenaeus' statement that cooks were free men down to early Macedonian 
times, and maintains that the change to the servile condition commenced 
at the beginning of the fourth century. Dr. Rankin, on the other hand, 
fixes upon 300 b. a, and produces many passages which tend to prove 
that this change began not earlier than the third century. The true date 
lies somewhere between these two extremes. Dr. Rankin's view finds its 
greatest support in the testimony of Athenaeus, but the value of this 
testimony is somewhat impaired by Athenaeus' manifest desire to mag- 
nify the business of the pAyapoi, which was essentially a lowly one (vide 
Theophr. Char act. vi; Livy xxxix. 6. 9) and not far removed from the 
level of slaves with whom they are coupled in many passages (Poll. iv. 
119, 148; Ath. 6596; Luc. Salt. 29). Nor are such names of payapm, as 
Carion, Boedion ("Bull"), Batrachion ("Froggy"), Patanion ("Plates"), 
of a high order. 

Chrysippus says that Mcuaw, the name of the mask of the native 
paytipos in Greek comedy, is derived from pavaa-Oax, " to chew." If with 
L. Meyer Gr. Etym. IV, p. 342, we assume *na<rr) to be the basis of this 
verb, we derive from it the character-name pxuriwv, which then becomes 
paio-wv (vide Brugmann Grundr? I 1 , p. 273; Handb? II 1 , pp. 37, 68). 
Etymologically paa-dopm = mando, pala-wv — mando, -onis, paarvvrrfi — 
manducus, and juaown'as = manduco, -onis. And so the paia-unv or 
glutton was a familiar figure in Greek comedy, just as the manducus 
was one of the stock characters of the Atellan farces. This is the view 
of Wilamowitz and Zielinski, now accepted by most scholars, but Dr. 
Rankin follows Aristophanes of Byzantium in assuming the existence of 
a Megarian actor Maeson, who gave his name to the mask which he 
invented. 

Our author offers a new explanation of the foreign cook's mask 
Tctti£, namely, that the Megarians originated the name to ridicule the 
Athenian custom of wearing ornamental rimyes in their hair, and then 
applied it to all foreign pAyapoi. Hesychius' words, irapa 'Attikok, how- 
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ever, lead us to infer that it arose in Attica. See other explanations of 

the word given by Clement of Alexandria, Crusius, and Dieterich. 

For Potter and Bekker, pp. 6, 29, read Pottier and Becker, and for 

De anima, p. 91, n. 1, read Be spiritu. It is the meter that excludes 

'Apiortov, p. 31, n. 3, unless indeed it means "Mr. Breakfast," cf. Antiph- 

284. A mention of the opposing view of Wachsmuth as to the resort of 

the ixa.yei.poi, and of that of BOckh as to the time of the officials called 

yuvaucovd/MM (cf . p. 46, n. 1), and a reference to the terra-cotta statuettes 

in the chapter on " Dress," would not have been out of place. 

Charles W. Pepplee 
Emory College 



The Dido Episode in the Aeneid of Virgil. By Nokman Went- 
worth DeWitt. Chicago Dissertation. Toronto, 1907. 
Pp. 78. 

It is seldom that a dissertation for the doctorate is so readable as this. 
In seven chapters the writer treats the episode of Dido as an incorpora- 
tion in the epic of an erotic story which is distinctly tragic. As to its 
function in relation to the Aeneid as a whole, " Virgil employs all his art 
to make the Dido episode a natural step in the progress of the hero's for- 
tunes." That the poet was influenced greatly by earlier erotic poetry 
may be assumed, and the writer therefore devotes five chapters to the 
history, poetics, style, and language of such poetry, including Virgil's 
relation to Apollonius and Catullus. The two remaining chapters, one 
on Aeneas and the other on the episode as a tragedy, form the central 
part of the study, both in arrangement and in importance. 

In regard to Aeneas,"the hero's character as a whole is not discussed, 
but only his part as a lover. Prom this point of view the hero must neces- 
sarily suffer according to our modern romantic ideas, and all the more 
so when we contemplate his conduct apart from the rest of the Aeneid. 
We fear, however, that Mr. DeWitt is not doing justice to Virgil. He 
finds that the poet " has been strangely silent concerning the feeling of 
Aeneas," while it would have been " shocking to the literary taste of the 
day to represent the hero as a lover." "The affair was considered by 
Aeneas as a liaison." When he decides to break off the relationship, 
there is " no love, no sign of it, and no mention of it," only " the embar- 
rassment of a lover" (the writer surely meant some other word than 
"lover"). In a word, "Aeneas did not love Dido." 

Is this conclusion correct? We hope to show elsewhere that it is not, 
but the subject can hardly be discussed adequately in a brief review. In 
this connection, however, we would suggest that it seems a case of special 
pleading when Mr. DeWitt takes the amove in magno animum labef ac- 
tus amore (395) of Dido's love. To the instances of cura in the erotic 



